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182 Bewshee ore Part of Mesopotamia. 

in width, but in few instances do they seem to have exceeded 
100 yards. 

The country is dotted all over with tombs, generally called 
Imams by the Arabs. Many of these are of quite modern date, 
but little respect seems to be shown for many of them by the 
Arabs, as the older ones are in ruins ; some, indeed, are only 
marked by a heap of bricks and a name. 

There is a rather handsome Shiah shrine on the road to the 
Haj from Baghdad. It is close to Moseyb, and is called 
Awalad-el-Musleem, or children of Musleem. It has two rather 
pretty green domes. They are supposed to cover the graves of 
Ibrahim and Mahomed, sons (or grandsons, according to some) 
of Musleem, who was the nephew of Ali, son-in-law and 
cousin of the Prophet. Another tomb, to the eastward, 1J mile, 
is that of Abu-el-Jassim or Kassim,who was the son of one of the 
Imams. There are many other tombs that will not repay 
description. 

The small scale of ttt 'tto on which the survey of Mesopo- 
tamia is being taken, precludes the possibility of great detail. 
It, however, sufficiently answers the purpose, and a larger scale 
would require a longer time. I am aware of the many imper- 
fections of the sheet which I have completed, but still hope it 
may be of some small use in helping to elucidate works of 
valuable information, like the ' Ancient Monarchies ' (now being 
published) by Mr. Bawlinson. I have had no difficulties what- 
ever to contend against in doing this part of the survey, save, 
perhaps, in eliciting truthful answers to simple questions from 
the Arabs, who are always too ready to say what they think 
will be agreeable. 

I cannot close this paper without offering my best thanks to 
Colonel Kemball, the Political Agent of Baghdad, who is always 
ready to place his knowledge of the country at the disposition of 
every one. 

Baghdad, 1st May, 1866. 



IX. — Description of Diarbekr. By B. J. Garden, Esq., p.k.g.s. 

Read, April 8, 1867. 

The town of Diarbekr is built upon the right bank of the 
Tigris, which rises high and precipitously above the river. It is 
surrounded by walls defended by towers, some of which are 
rectangular, others semi-circular. They are of various sizes and 
heights. Some of these are ornamented with sculptured designs 
of lions, suns, &c, in high relief; likewise with Arabic or 
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Cufic inscriptions, in very large characters, also in relief. Many 
of these inscriptions are much worn by time, but the bigotry of 
the natives is a sad hindrance to getting them copied. A terre- 
plein (intervallum) runs all round the outside of the walls ; then 
a low wall, and a ditch beyond, where the nature of the ground 
allows of it. On the east, or river side, the walls are lower than 
elsewhere, being built upon the edge of a somewhat precipitous 
line of rock, the face of which has further been scarped to 
increase their strength. The walls are in a much better con- 
dition in some parts than in others. In many places, however, 
they begin to show a very dilapidated appearance, and will in a 
few years either fall down or require extensive repairs. At 
many points repairs have already been made, which are very 
plainly seen, especially on the river side, where the underlying 
rock has crumbled away, bringing down a portion of the 
masonry. On the inner side these walls are in a ruinous state. 
That the walls and towers have been erected at different periods 
is apparent from the fragments of old buildings built into them 
at localities, and especially parts of the shafts of columns, the 
circular ends of which are to be seen in several places.* One 
semicircular tower on the north side is almost entirely con- 
structed of these latter remains; the black volcanic stone of 
which these columns are made forms a strong contrast with the 
other and lighter coloured materials. Between the towers are 
smaller rectangular ones, which, besides acting as defences, 
served also as buttresses to strengthen the walls. Many of the 
towers are of great antiquity, as can be seen by the worn 
appearance of the outer facing of the stones of which they are 
built. Some of these had formerly buttresses at their bases 
to increase their strength ; these buttresses extended five or six 
feet on the outer side, and sloped off to a height of from three 
to five feet above the ground. There were also small posterns 
at different points along the walls, which are now all built up. 
Wherever there is a precipice or sloping ground on the outside, 
the walls are lower than in other places where they are built 
upon the plain. A broad street runs all round the town between 
the walls and the houses. This, I presume, was a precaution 
adopted to facilitate the movements of bodies of troops, and 
prevent the occupants of the houses committing treason by 
undermining the walls. 



* Seifeddaulah (Quatremere, ' Histoire de Easshid el din,' Paris, 1836, vol. i. 
p. 331 note), who visited it in 1139, says: " Amida lay on a mountain, three hun- 
dred feet high, on the -west bank of the Tigris, and quite commanding the stream. 
The black walls, of mill-stones, with which it is surrounded have not their equal 
in the world. In Irak each one of these hewn stones as a mill-stone would be 
worth fifty gold pieces. Within the walls," he adds, "are three sprineswhich drive 
mills." See Hitter's ' Erdkunde ,' Theil x. PS" °"™ 
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The gates are four in number, and are very massive. The 
Dagh Kapi is on the north, the Bum (Eoum) Kapi on the west, 
the Mardin Kapi on the south, and the Yeni Kapi on the east. 
There was a fifth, from the citadel to the river on the east side, 
but it is now built up. On the inside of the Dagh Kapi is 
a building, now in ruins, in the upper part of which are a 
number of arched and well-built windows formed of red tiles, 
with Cufic inscriptions on the walls between them. Externally, 
and on each side of the gateway, which is lower than that of the 
other entrances, is a small niche, and in the flanking towers two 
others ; the latter are apparently for sentinels. In the walls on 
the right-hand tower are some inscriptions; amongst others 
a Greek one turned upside down, above which are two lions, 
very rudely executed, like those at Kharput Castle. The left 
tower is decorated by two sculptured buffaloes, and an eagle, all 
of which are in a poor style of art. Above, and on one side of 
the entrance, is a large stone cannon-ball; and on the other 
a number of iron balls, massed together like a gigantic grape- 
shot, and fastened to the wall. The towers and walls at the 
Bum (Bourn) gate, leading to Aleppo, facing the westward, are 
very high, of great strength, and worthy of a visit. With 
reference to the name of this gate, we read in Gibbon's 'Borne' 
that the Ottoman monarch was termed the Sultan of Bourn. 
Each tower is well furnished with long narrow loopholes. The 
gateway is rectangular, with a straight lintel. Immediately 
above this is a scroll, shaped like the segment of a circle, and r 
still higher, is an eagle, or hawk, standing upon the horns of 
the skull of a cow or buffalo, through the nasal extremity 
of which latter hangs a ring or wreath. This, which is carved 
in stone, may be emblematical. Above, but extending the 
whole length of the lintel, is another scroll of Arabic or Cufic. 
One of these inscriptions bears the date " 559 of the Hegira." 
On the inner side of each gate-post, high up, is carved a band 
supporting a wreath or ring. The outer gate is made entirely 
of iron, without any woodwork, and is formed of horizontal and 
perpendicular bars rivetted to thick plates with large-headed 
bolts. The intervals between the bars are ornamented with 
various devices in the same metal, similarly fastened to the 
plates. The bars, as well as the padlocks for securing the gate 
when shut, are massive, but very primitive in their construction. 
Side chambers, or recesses inside the gateway, exist for the 
accommodation of the gate-keepers. The roof of the gateway 
is arched, and built of narrow red tiles, and is much higher than 
those of the others. The inner gate is of wood, strengthened 
with iron bars. Above the gateway are the remains of some 
dome-shaped chambers built of red tiles, arranged in an orna- 
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mental style, but now in a ruinous state. The battlements on 
the top of the wall are only 2 feet thick ; the walls are about 
14 feet, although at some points they are less. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Holmes, the British consul, I am enabled to 
give the following measurements : — Height of the towers of the 
.Hum (Roum) gate, 65 feet 6 inches ; height of the wall between 
the towers, 52 feet; height of the wall adjoining the towers, 
44 feet; breadth of the terre-plein, 19 feet. The towers are 
large and roomy, and have three stages or stories, the loopholes 
of which, generally 5 in number, are arched over on the inside 
with red tiles, and resemble small casemates. The defence of 
the walls of the town was effected on the land side by two or 
more loopholes, passages, or stories, built within the thickness 
of the walls, and extending from tower to tower. Access to 
these, as well as to the upper battlements, was maintained 
by nights of stone steps. The banquette running round the 
summit of the walls was, like that in the citadel of Erzerum, 
totally devoid of parapet towards the interior of the place, an 
extraordinary and unaccountable omission. 

Between the Bum (Roum) and Mardin gates, the walls take 
a sweep inwards in the form of a crescent, to clear a ravine, 
which extends some way up towards them. The Mardin gate 
is differently built, there being but one immediate flanking 
tower to the eastward. The entrance, however, is shielded from 
outward view by a high and strongly built wall, beyond which 
the ground slopes off precipitously towards the river. The 
Yeni Kapi, or new gate, was protected by a projecting flanking 
tower and a wall built along the edge of a precipice ; the 
defences on this side had formerly been further strengthened by 
an outer gateway and tower, now in ruins. The descent to the 
river is zigzag, and very steep. The gates are locked every 
night at sunset, and the keys are taken to the Saray, so that 
after that hour no traveller can obtain admission until leave 
has been obtained through his consul from the Pasha. 

The view of the town from the top of the Bum (Bourn) gate 
is very good. Numerous mosques are distinctly seen, and the 
extent of the place is clearly ascertainable. Several ancient 
but ruined buildings are visible, one having the appearance 
of a church or monastery, with a portico, is very conspicuous. 
The mosques are built of different coloured stones in layers ; 
some also are constructed of these materials, but varied with 
layers of tiles. Water is brought from a long distance to the- 
westward by means of a watercourse covered in, and built of 
hewn stones cemented together. On nearing the town it flows 
along an aqueduct about 3 J to 4 feet wide, built of black 
volcanic stone, and raised on 27 rectangular piers, and as many 
semicircular arches, by which it is carried through the walls 
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between the Rum and Dagh gates. Close to this point, inside 
the town, is a tank about 5 or 6 feet deep containing fish, which 
are considered sacred, and which is formed by a spring issuing 
forth from the rock.* This must have been one of those 
springs which supplied the town in former days, when closely 
invested by an enemy. Outside the northern and western gates 
are the ice-pits of the town, the sides of which are of stonework, 
and slope somewhat inwards. A thick layer of saman, or chaff, 
is then laid down, on which is piled the ice in the form of a 
cone, the whole being covered over with a thick coating of 
chaff, which is said to keep out the air, and to absorb the 
internal moisture. Access is effected by small steps leading 
down into the pits, which are generally from 4 to 5 feet deep. 
The ice collectors are forced by the Government to lay in large 
supplies, which are sold at moderate rates during the hot 
weather; otherwise they would limit their stock in order to 
enhance the value of the article by its scarcity. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Maltass, the Chancelier of the 
Consulate, I succeeded in getting copied a few of the inscrip- 
tions on the towers. The following translations by M. Jaba, 
the Russian consul at Erzerum, a distinguished linguist and 
numismatist, will give an idea of the probable nature of those 
not transcribed. 

Inscription on a tower near the aqueduct, between the 
Dagh and Rum gates : — 

" In the name of a gracious and merciful God. Our most glorious master the 
Sultan, the king Saleh, Nedjm-ed-dunya ve-eddin, star of the world and of 
religion, the head of Islamism and of Mohammedans ; Abul-feth Ayub, son of 
the sultan and of the king of kings ; El-Muteali Mohammed, devoted servant of 
the prince of the faithful ; Chedja-ed-din ; and before him, Jafer son of 
Mahmud-el-Halebe, built this edifice in the 634 year of the Hegira." f 

Inscription on a tower between the Rum and Mardin 
gates : — 

" In the name of the gracious and merciful God. All power belongeth to 
God alone. This was done by order of our lord the Sultan, the king Saleh, 
the wise, the just, the bulwark of victory, the support of the world, Nasser-edj 
dunya ve-ddin the head of Islamism and Mohammedans, the glory of kings and 
sultans, king of Emirs, beneficient light of the vast capital of the Khalifs, star 
of supremacy ; Abu-1-feth Mahomed, son of Mohammed Kara-Arshan, son of 
Soliman ; Sokman son of Tunsir, prince of the faithful. May God day by 
day make his victories more dazzling, and increase his power. May his capital 
city always prosper ; may God shed his blessing upon his country. In the 
year 605 of the Hegira, this building was constructed by the skilful Ibrahim- 
el-Halebi whom may the Most High guard to all eternity." § 

* Ammianus Marcellinus mentions this spring. 

t Here the king Saleh pnt the name of Nejm-ed-din, of the family of the Ayu- 
bites who reigned iu Aleppo, whose supremacy he acknowledged. 
X It should, I think, be either Nasr-ed-dunya or Nasir-ed-dunya, &c. 
§ The Prince Saleh Mahmud, having to recognise the supremacy of the Ayu- 
tes, who reigned in Egypt and Syria, had their name stamped upon the coin and 
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Inscription on a tower near the Mardin gate, going towards 
the Bum (Bourn) gate : — 

" In the name of the gracious and merciful God, who is Almighty. 

"By order of our lord the Sultan, the master Saleh, wise, just, protector, 
warrior, conqueror, the pillar of justice, Nasser-ed-dunya ve-ddin, the centre 
of Islamism and of Mohammedans, the light of the country, the glory of kings, 
and sultans, the king of Emirs, the sultan of Diarbekr, of Bum (Roum) and 
Armenia, the heaven of heavens, the hero of the world, the king of Banitch in 
Iran, the submission of which had been notified by. Kalabeck, Abu-1-feth 
Mahmud, son of Soliman (Sokman ?), son of Tunsir, prince of the faithful ; 
this building was erected by Behna, son of Ibrahim and Serki, according to the 
plan which the king Saleh himself supplied." * 

These inscriptions belong to Saleh Mahmud, a prince of the 
dynasty of the Ortokides of Khayfa. This town was called 
Hesn Khayfa, and known in the time of the Bomans by the 
name of Castrum Cephe. 

All these inscriptions were in the Arabic character, but the 
man who copied them could not exactly explain to what par- 
ticular towers they belonged. 

The citadel is placed at the north-east angle, and has two 
gates communicating with the town. In it is situated the Saray, 
a low, common-looking building, in a dilapidated state, in the 
courtyards of which are two large plane-trees. On each side of 
the gateway of the Saray are the figures of animals sculptured 
in relief. Immediately opposite the Saray is a great mound, 
on which the Sahhebs or Sahibs, the former Mohammedan 
princes of the country, had their castle, but of which nothing 
remains but the foundation walls, t 

Adjoining the Saray is a high rectangular tower, built of 
black volcanic stone, to which is attached a small mosque. This 
tower it is supposed was formerly the belfry of a Christian 
church. Both outside and inside the courtyard of the mosque 
are the tombs of several former pashas, as well as of members of 
their families. The pivot-shaft of the staircase of the tower is 
rectangular, the ascent being arranged in divisions of three steps, 
with a landing-place, and so on. The view from the summit of 
the belfry embraces the whole town. 

on the monumental inscriptions ; they also caused public prayers to be offered up 
in honour of them. This is the reason why the name of Nasser-ed-dunya ve-ddin 
is mentioned here. 

* The Ayubite princes took the title of King of Rum (Room) and Armenia. 
Here again occurs the name of Nasser-ed-dunya ve-ddin king of Damascus, whose 
supremacy Saleh Mahmud acknowledged. Banitch is the name which the pro- 
vince of Azerbijan bore formerly. It would appear that at this period the 
governor of Azerbijan, by name Kalabek, must have made his submission. 

The man who copied the above inscriptions could read the Cufic character, 
although he took down some in Arabic only; and having left Diarbekr the day he 
gave them to Mr. Maltass, he could not be sent out again to get some Oufic ones. 

t See Ritter's 'Erdkunde,' Theil xi., 1844. 
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There are about fifty-seven mesjids and jamis (mosques) in 
the town. A mosque has a menare, whereas a mesjid has none. 
Mr. Maltass and myself visited the Dlu-jami, or Great Mosque, 
which they say was originally a Christian church.* It has a 
sloping roof covered with sheets of lead, and on each side of the 
centre building is a wing, thus forming three separate mosques 
for three of the four sects of Mohammedans, the names of which 
I was informed are Hamifi, Schafe, Maleki, and Hambeli. In 
the front is a large quadrangle, which is entered from the east- 
ward by an archway, above which are carved figures of lions 
destroying other animals, but rudely executed. At the inner 
and opposite extremities of this quadrangle, eastward and west- 
ward, is a facade, consisting of a double row of columns, one 
above the other, and ten in number. The capitals of the lower 
columns are Corinthian, those of the upper are what I should 
call Saracenic, possibly Byzantine, but handsomely ornamented. 
Each section of the shafts of the lower columns is of a different 
coloured marble. Some of these columns, which are quite plain, 
have two sections, others three. The shafts of the upper rows 
of columns appear to be formed of single blocks ; and, although 
not so high as the lower ones, are each ornamented with traceries 
of a different pattern carved in high relief. Above the capitals of 
the lower row of columns at the eastern extremity is a border, 
consisting of bunches of grapes and vine-leaves. The traceries 
on the walls between the columns have the appearance of being 
Saracenic or perhaps Byzantine. Arabic or Cufic inscriptions 
are introduced at different points. In the quadrangle are two 
Shadirawans, built of wood, with conical roofs, covered with 
sheets of lead.f At the north-west corner is a small mesjid, for 
the use of the fourth sect (Hambeli) of Mohammedans, although 
they say that at present there are only three sects here. East- 
ward of, but close to, the Great Mosque is a large building 
called the Hassan Pasha khan or caravansaray. It is con- 
structed of layers of white and black 'stone, which have a good 
effect. 

We next went to the Chaldean church, the bishop of which is 
a man of education, and speaks Italian. We went into the 

* Texier remarks, p. 21, part 3, of his -work on Armenia, Persia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, that " One of the most curious monuments at Diarbekr (Amida) is the 
ancient palace which belonged, it is said, to Tigranes, but which Sapor II. occu- 
pied. This monument consists of two parallel facades, and of a vast edifice e» 
retour, which has been converted into a mosque. It is to this religious destination 
that the astonishing preservation of the edifice ought to be attributed. Each of 
the facades is adorned with two stories of columns of rare and costly marbles, and 
the sculpture denoted the workmanship of the third and fourth centuries. How- 
ever, all the arches of the lower story (rez-de-chaussee) are en ogive, which proves 
that this kind of construction is more ancient than it is believed to be." 

f ShadirawSn is a building where the faithful wash before entering the mosque. 
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«hurch, which was like an Armenian fane, only somewhat 
cleaner. On the walls hung several pictures, but were almost 
undistinguishable from want of light. A priest, who spoke 
French, said that they had a library in the bishop's house, which 
contained some old manuscript books. Thence we went to an 
Armenian chapel, called Surp Gregorio (Saint Gregory). It 
was formerly called the Kuchuk Kilisse, or Little Church ; but 
having been burnt down about forty years ago, it had been 
rebuilt on a somewhat larger scale. The walls and pillars sup- 
porting the roof were of black volcanic stone. At the time of 
the fire a number of old manuscripts were also consumed. 

As I heard that a wedding was about to take place, I waited 
to see it. During the ceremony I was accommodated with a 
seat in an arm-chair inside the altar rails. When the couple 
appeared at the door, they were kept standing outside, the 
bridegroom holding the left hand of the bride in his right. He 
was supported by a male friend, and she by two women, both of 
whom were desperately plain, and whose duty appeared to be to 
hold her up — a most necessary proceeding, as she wore on her 
head a pasteboard cap shaped like an hourglass, over which was 
thrown a long pink scarf reaching to her feet, and ornamented 
with tinsel, &c. A kerchief was tied round her forehead and 
over her eyes. After being kept some time at the porch by a 
priest, they were allowed to enter, when the two males were 
each presented with a long rose-coloured gown, which they put 
on. Here, again, they were delayed some time by a priest, who 
repeated several prayers, whilst two or three boys inside were 
distributing short tallow dips to any who would hold them. A 
lane being formed, a boy commenced beating a metal tam- 
bourine. One of the priests — a jolly, though dirty-looking 
man, with a pair of torn blue shalwars or trowsers and bare 
feet — took his station on one side and commenced a prayer, to 
which the tambourine-beater made responses in a screaming 
voice, and evidently to the full extent of his lungs, varying the 
noise every now and then by beating and shaking the metal 
tambourine. In this way the couple advanced at a very slow 
pace, halting occasionally to allow the priest and his coadjutor 
to get through their parts, until they reached the altar. Here 
they were placed in their proper position ; the man holding the 
girl's right hand in his, and their heads bent forward, so that the 
edge of the pasteboard hourglass-like adornment, upon the head 
of the bride, touched the forehead of the bridegroom. The 
priest then bound another kerchief over the eyes of the bride, 
tying it behind. Having arranged this to his satisfaction, he 
laid between the two heads a crucifix, which he gave to the 
bridegroom's friend to hold. Whilst this was going on the tarn- 
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bourine-beater took bis station on tbe raised platform of the 
altar, screaming out some oration at tbe top of his voice ; after 
which the officiating priest, attiring himself in a long purple 
gown, and adorning bis head witb a gilt crown, surmounted by 
a Maltese cross, took bis place in front of the couple, and read 
some prayers at a railroad pace out of a book. He was suc- 
ceeded by a very respectable, clean-looking old man, with a 
white beard, whom I had noticed on first entering the church. 
This personage was attired in a long, dark-coloured cloak, with a 
bood, which he drew over bis bead. He then read for a few 
minutes out of a book held for him by an attendant, after whicb 
the ceremony was concluded by tbe couple moving out of the 
church at the same slow pace as they did on entering, halting 
every few paces to enable tbe priests to mumble some prayers. 
I saw tbe bridegroom, on first taking his station, put something 
(doubtless the nuptial ring) on the finger of the bride. He got 
remarkably pale towards the end of tbe ceremony, from standing 
so long in an unpleasant position ; and no doubt the bride felt 
equally uncomfortable. A number of spectators were in the 
church, and, to show bow little respect they had for the place, 
one woman was knitting stockings. 

The parties who were thus married belonged to the poorer 
class. 

The red stratum overlying the rocky substratum, on which 
Diarbekr was orignally built, now lies about 10 feet beneath 
the present surface of the ground ; so that, to discover any relics 
of antiquity, it would be necessary to excavate below that depth. 
The reason of this increase of soil is, that when a house fell or 
was destroyed, another was built upon its ruins. Some work- 
men engaged in digging a tank in the garden of the Consulate 
discovered four walls of stone built in the form of a square ; they 
also found some fragments of a mosaic pavement formed of 
pieces of different rocks in the neighbourhood and arranged in 
a bed of cement. These fragments were lying on their sides, 
thereby showing that tbe mosaic-work bad been disturbed and 
destroyed at some former period. 

The Mohammedans of Diarbekr are considered to be the 
most fanatical in the country, but it was extraordinary what 
the presence of our Consul, even during the short space of two 
years, had effected.* Previously to bis arrival European women 
did not dare to show themselves in the streets, but were com- 
pelled to be muffled up in the native manner ; and although 
even now the ladies wear their veils, they are able to appear in 
bonnets. 

* My visit to Diarbekr was in 1856-7. 
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With the exception of an occasional visit to the American 
Missionaries, the ladies of the Consul's family could take no 
exercise except on horseback, which they generally did when 
the weather permitted. The appearance on horseback of 
European ladies occasioned no small curiosity and astonishment 
among the native women, who had never seen females riding on 
side-saddles. It was imagined that our Western women had 
only one leg, the fair equestrians in Turkey being accustomed 
to ride astride like men. " Come along," one woman was heard 
to say to another, " and see a lady with only one leg riding on 
horseback." 

One day the Consul's dragoman brought his daughter dressed 
up for us to see. On her head she wore a /ess or fez, the 
tassels of which, instead of hanging down loosely, were spread 
out and sewn down to the front of her cap. On the flat part 
were sewn three rows of small gold beshlilcs (five-piastre pieces). 
Round her forehead was tied a coloured kerchief, and over 
this a bandeau with ear-lappets. The bandeau was composed of 
pearls with a centre ornament of pearls, emeralds, and rubies, 
and, attached to the bottom of it, were loops of small pearls and 
pendants of emeralds and rubies. Some stones of the latter 
were also mounted and let in amongst the pearls forming the 
bandeau. The ear-lappets were of pearls with a centre orna- 
ment of emeralds and rubies, and edged all round with small 
gold coins. The strings which fastened the bandeau of pearls 
behind the head hung down in front on each side of the bosom, 
and were also ornamented with small gold beshliks. Her dress 
consisted of a pair of shalivars (Fatima trowsers), a high 
chemisette of muslin embroidered with sprigs of red and green 
floss-silk, over which was a pelisse of blue-lilac satin with long, 
full hanging sleeves. The pelisse was edged with gold lace and 
cord, and cut away in front so as to show the swelling of the 
bosom and the muslin chemisette, and reaching down to the 
heels, quite concealing the trowsers. Bound the waist was a 
red silk net scarf. Over her pelisse she wore a short jacket of 
cloth embroidered with gold-thread. Eound her neck and 
hanging down in front were three chains, two of which were of 
unequal lengths, and were composed of gold coins of different 
value, both in and out of present circulation. The third chain 
was the longest, and was made of festoons of pearls and small 
gold ornaments of open work, manufactured at Diarbekr, to 
which were attached three charms. The centre one, which hung 
down below her middle, consisted of a large piece of cornelian 
or agate enclosed in an ornamental gold case mounted with 
rubies and emeralds. The other two were of embossed gold. 
She wore coloured worsted or woollen socks of native manu- 
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facture. She had left her slippers outside the door. Over her 
head arid shoulders she wore a light-blue net veil spangled with 
gold-leaf and bordered with a fringe of gold-thread, which was 
rather weighty. This veil hung down and covered her body. 
She said the landeau on her head was heavy and made it ache. 
Her father valued her dress at 15,000 piastres, beyaz para (white 
money), which, at 110 piastres to the 1/. sterling, British cur- 
rency, would amount to about 133Z. 13s. 4c£ 

Diarbekr is one of the stations of the American mission. I 
found three gentlemen of that admirable institution located 
here, all of whom were married. The members of the church 
amounted to 39, the general congregation to between 200 and 
300. Of these about 60 were women. The school was attended 
by some 50 boys and girls. These are kept separate. Two 
native teachers assisted the missionaries. Upon one occasion 
that I attended their religious services the congregation was 
very numerous, there being nearly 400 persons present. Several 
women could read and a few write, and more were learning. 
Altogether the prospects of success in the missionary field at 
Diarbekr were very encouraging. 

The American missionaries have been sent to the native 
Christians, and not to the Mohammedans. They have been 
enjoined — and it is their policy, as well as safety — not to 
meddle with the latter. 

About the month of May, when the heat commences, the rich 
inhabitants of Diarbekr leave the town and repair to their 
kiosks or country residences. Their mode of rural life consists 
in rising very early, when all business and out-door exercises 
are gone through between the hours of 4 and 9 o'clock a.m. 
The rest of the day is occupied in reading, writing, or trans- 
acting such business as can be carried on within doors, bathing, 
sleeping, &c. July and August are the most oppressively hot 
months of the year. 

The productions of the pashalik of Diarbekr, consist of corn, 
wax, sesama-seed, cotton, silk, wool; goat's-hair or tiftih, gum 
tragacanth, &c. The sesama-seed is not extensively cultivated 
here, as it is said that not more than one crop in twenty can be 
relied upon. It is grown extensively lower down on the borders 
of the desert, and is greatly used, having no smell, for cooking 
purposes and lamps instead of fish-oil. The people eat it, and 
even make sweetmeats with the residue, called halwa, which is 
mixed with honey, &c. 

In the vicinity of Diarbekr, on the plains, there are wild pigs, 
hares, foxes, wolves, jackals, martin-cats, ducks, teal, widgeon, 
three kinds of partridges (grey, red-legged, and another sort 
with yellow legs), snipes, woodcocks, sandpipers, and large and 
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small bustards. In the mountains, bears, several sorts of deer, 
the ibex, and wild goat. The sport therefore is very good and 
varied, as the above will show. I went out three times with 
the Consul, Mr. Holmes, and saw enough to convince me that 
those who are fond of sport will find plenty of it in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

The great curse of all these Oriental towns is the filth of the 
streets. This disgusting feature demonstrates the apathy and 
indifference of the authorities to the sanitary condition of the 
town. In some places within the walls the stench arising from 
deposits of filth is abominable. A traveller would imagine that 
cleanliness did not form part of the Mohammedan creed, whereas 
particular stress is laid upon the injunctions with regard to 
observance of purity and decorum. 



X. — On Dr. Livingstone's last Journey, and the probable 
Ultimate Sources of the Nile. By Alex. Geo. Findlay, 

F.E.G.S. 

Bead, June 3, 1867. 

The object of these remarks will be to demonstrate, as far as 
it is possible to do so inferentially, that Dr. Livingstone has 
reached, or was about to enter, the southern limits of the basin 
of the Nile when the last painful news of him was forwarded 
from Africa. 

I wish to premise that this conclusion is the result of a long- 
standing conviction that Lake Tanganyika would some day 
prove to be the southern reservoir of the Nile. I arrived at 
this when I was very much engaged with Captains Burton and 
Speke, in 1859, in discussing and calculating the very copious 
and most excellent data brought home by their nobly completed 
expedition of 1856-9. This first East African expedition has 
had scant justice done to it of late, seeing that it was the first 
harvest, and that by much the most abundant one, of those 
brilliant discoveries in Eastern Africa so eminently fostered by 
the Boyal Geographical Society. 

No apology is needed for introducing this topic at the present 
moment, or for considering the last journey of Dr. Livingstone, 
our noble explorer, to whom so many of us are united by the 
ties of friendship. The first despatch from the interior, which 
we had been anxiously awaiting, would, I believed, have defini- 
tively settled the question I am about to propose. 
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